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Abstract: Droughts and soil erosion are among the most prominent climatic driven hazards in drylands, 
leading to detrimental environmental impacts, such as degraded lands, deteriorated ecosystem services and 
biodiversity, and increased greenhouse gas emissions. In response to the current lack of studies combining 
drought conditions and soil erosion processes, in this study, we developed a comprehensive Geographic 
Information System (GIS)-based approach to assess soil erosion and droughts, thereby revealing the 
relationship between soil erosion and droughts under an arid climate. The vegetation condition index 
(VCI) and temperature condition index (TCI) derived respectively from the enhanced vegetation index 
(EVI) MOD13A2 and land surface temperature (LST) MOD11A2 products were combined to generate 
the vegetation health index (VHI). The VHI has been conceived as an efficient tool to monitor droughts 
in the Negueb watershed, southeastern Tunisia. The revised universal soil loss equation (RUSLE) model 
was applied to quantitatively estimate soil erosion. The relationship between soil erosion and 
droughts was investigated through Pearson correlation. Results exhibited that the Negueb watershed 
experienced recurrent mild to extreme drought during 2000-2016. The average soil erosion rate was 
determined to be 1.8 t/(hm*a). The mountainous western part of the watershed was the most vulnerable 
not only to soil erosion but also to droughts. The slope length and steepness factor was shown to be the 
most significant controlling parameter driving soil erosion. The relationship between droughts and soil 
erosion had a positive correlation (7=0.3); however, the correlation was highly varied spatially across the 
watershed. Drought was linked to soil erosion in the Negueb watershed. The current study provides 
insight for natural disaster risk assessment, land managers, and stake-holders to apply appropriate 
management measures to promote sustainable development goals in fragile environments. 
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1 Introduction 


Droughts and soil erosion triggered by climate change were identified as the greatest challenge to 
sustainable development in arid and semi-arid regions (Rahmati et al., 2017; Lucatello and 
Huber-Sannwald, 2020; Abdelhak, 2022; Wu et al., 2022). Drought is the most common natural 
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hazard, and poses a worldwide threat to agriculture and water resources (Lloyd-Hughes, 2013). 
Due to the complex and multidimensional nature of droughts, numerous indices have been 
developed (Zargar et al., 2011; Bayissa et al., 2021). Single or combined, these indices can assign 
droughts identification with respect to duration, severity, intensity, and location (Heim, 2002; 
Keyantash and Dracup, 2002). Although the standardized precipitation index (SPI), a 
precipitation-based index, is the most commonly used, remote sensing-based indices are 
increasingly important tools for droughts monitoring as they can surpass the limitations of other 
indices which often require multiple and serially complete data (Hazaymeh and Hassan, 2017; 
Marumbwa et al., 2020). 

In arid regions, issues related to natural resource degradation involve not only droughts but also 
soil erosion, which is recognized as another major environmental problem (Du et al., 2016). Soil 
erosion is a result of complex processes stemming from natural and anthropogenic activities, and 
is expected to expand steadily (Eekhout and de Vente, 2022). Soil erosion constitutes a serious 
threat to agriculture, water security, and ecosystem services that can also exacerbate drought 
effects (Patil, 2018; Qiu et al., 2021). Over the last decade, several approaches have been 
developed for estimating soil erosion. These approaches include empirical and physical models. 
The revised universal soil loss equation (RUSLE) model developed by Renard et al. (1997) has 
been one of the most widely applied models, due to its simplicity and robustness. It confers 
erosion rates estimation in a given watershed considering the climatic and environmental 
characteristics. The RUSLE model includes five input factors: erosivity, soil erodibility, slope 
length and steepness, land cover, and erosion control practices (Renard et al., 2017). These factors 
vary spatiotemporally and are dependent on other variables (Prasannakumar et al., 2012). 

Compared to other Mediterranean countries, droughts and soil erosion arise crucial 
environmental concerns in Tunisia, particularly in its southern arid regions. Climate change and 
global warming have exacerbated these concerns resulting in a reduction of vegetation cover, 
increased soil erosion, and a decline in biological diversity (Sghaier et al., 2012). Tunisia, with 
about 1.0x107 hm? under agricultural use, faces water erosion threats to nearly 3.0x10° hm? of 
agricultural soils (Kefi et al., 2012). Despite its aridity, water erosion is the most widespread 
degradation feature in southeastern Tunisia. This results from heavy and torrential rainfall that 
generates intense runoff, shallow soils, low water storage capacity, and precarious vegetation 
cover (Taamallah, 2003; Gamoun, 2016). The Negueb watershed is one of the main watersheds of 
Medenine Governorate in southeastern Tunisia and is susceptible to soil erosion as evidenced by 
highly pronounced physical features. Simultaneously, the watershed is experiencing recurrent 
droughts of increasing intensity, with broader deleterious impacts on agriculture and water 
resources (Verner et al., 2018). There are several links between soil erosion and droughts. Soil 
erosion is one of major land degradation drivers, resulting from prior dry conditions, which 
negatively affected ecosystem services (Peri et al., 2021). Droughts exacerbate soil erosion by 
intensifying sand and runoff activities (Trnka et al., 2016; Middleton and Kang, 2017). Moreover, 
droughts impede vegetation growth, especially in arid regions, leading to soil organic carbon 
depletion. This reduction in carbon matter is a negative feedback, combined with the soil structure 
disruption, which further exacerbates soil erosion (da Silva et al., 2013). Soil erosion results in 
topsoil loss, which is generally richest in organic matter and nutrients. For example, it has been 
shown that the distribution of soil organic carbon loss was correlated with soil erosion risk classes 
in the central Black Sea region, Turkey (Imamoglu and Dengiz, 2017). The drought-induced land 
use changes, such as the conversion of wetlands or croplands to barren lands, disrupt the water 
cycle and hydrological functions, which could enhance soil erodibility, especially during 
long-lasting droughts. Additionally, soil erosion may also increase vulnerability to droughts by 
amplifying drought effects due to the altered hydrology that leads to poorer soil quality 
(Reichhuber et al., 2019). 

Despite the importance of the issue, the literature investigating the connection between soil 
erosion and droughts remains limited. Globally, few studies directly addressed the 
interrelationship between droughts and soil erosion. For instance, Santra and Mitra (2020) found 
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that the areas with high drought frequency experienced almost double the rate of soil loss as the 
areas with low drought frequency in west Bengal, India. Other studies carried out in Southwest 
China and western India reported a positive relationship between soil erosion and droughts (Yu et 
al., 2021; Masroor et al., 2022). Despite the troubling natural resource degradation induced 
chiefly by soil erosion and droughts in the Negueb watershed, studies devoted to their assessment 
remain very limited and the relationship between droughts and soil erosion remains unresolved. It 
is therefore necessary to develop methods integrating the principal factors that trigger, 
simultaneously, droughts and soil erosion. In this study, we propose that extended periods of 
droughts will cause higher soil erosion. Droughts will also reduce vegetation cover, creating a 
negative feedback loop that further elevates the risk of soil erosion. Thus, this study aims to (1) 
assess drought conditions in the Negueb watershed from 2000 to 2016; (2) estimate soil erosion 
rates in the watershed; and (3) reveal the relationship between soil erosion and droughts. The 
results of this study will support natural disaster risk assessment for better management of soil 
erosion and drought effects in arid fragile environments. 


2 Materials and methods 


2.1 Study area 


The Negueb watershed is within the large Oum Zassar basin, which is among the most important 
basins of the Tunisian Jeffara due to its drainage dense network (Fig. 1). The watershed is located 
in southeastern Tunisia (33°25’—33°60'N, 10°00'—10°22’E), and generally drains to the east from 
high-elevation steep-slope upstream (<690 m) into foothills with medium (<10%) to low (<5%) 
slopes into the Mediterranean Sea. The Negueb watershed crosscuts two climate zones: 
Mediterranean and arid climate (Floret and Pontanier, 1982). The study area receives a mean 
annual precipitation of 200 mm, has an annual mean temperature of 22°C, with spatiotemporally 
irregular and torrential rainfall (Schiettecatte et al., 2005; Genin et al., 2006). The hierarchical 
hydrographic network is composed of series of wadis flowing from the Matmatas Mountains. The 
poorly developed soils have formed on limestone substratum in the upstream and grade to 
gypseous to gypseous-limestone at the downstream, forming mainly Leptosols, Regosols, and 
Arenosols (FAO, 2015). The vegetation is sparse and stunted characterized by Chamaephytes 
steppes (Gamoun, 2016). Therefore, the studied watershed is vulnerable to highly pronounced soil 
erosion and droughts. Within the watershed, the main land use/land cover (LULC) categories are 
croplands, rangelands, and bare soils. In response to ongoing degradation problems, sustainable 
land management practices have been instituted to combat land degradation and drought effects 
(König et al., 2012). 


2.2 Data collection 


This study combined two important land degradation features impacting southeastern Tunisia, 
droughts and soil erosion. To access droughts, we collected moderate resolution imaging 
spectroradiometer (MODIS) land surface temperature (LST) MOD11A2 and enhanced vegetation 
index (EVI) MOD13A2 images with a 1-km spatial resolution from 2000 to 2016 
(https://www.earthdata.nasa.gov/eosdis/daacs/laads). The EVI and LST data were used to derive 
the vegetation condition index (VCI) and temperature condition index (TCI), respectively, and the 
VCI and TCI were combined to generate the vegetation health index (VHI). To access soil 
erosion, we used the RUSLE model, which incorporates five factors (i.e., erosivity, soil 
erodibility, slope length and steepness, land cover, and erosion control practices). To compute the 
erosivity factor, we collected a 48-year historical monthly precipitation record (1968-2016) from 
local hydrological databases. For slope estimation, shuttle radar topography mission (SRTM) 
image with a 30-m resolution was used for elevation information. The soil map and the 
hydrographic network were obtained from the regional agricultural map of Medenine 
Governorate. Satellite images with a 30-m resolution from Landsat 8 Operational Land Imager 
(OLI) and Thermal Infrared Sensor (TIRS) were used to generate a LULC map. These datasets 
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Fig. 1 Overview of the study area 


were incorporated into a geographic information system (GIS) environment to compute the 
RUSLE model for estimating soil loss rates in the Negueb watershed. 


2.3 Drought characteristics assessment 


The fundamental drought characteristics (intensity, duration, frequency, and location) were 
determined from 2000 to 2016 (Table 1) (Zhang et al., 2015). 


Table 1 Drought characteristics used in this study 


Drought parameter Equation Symbol and unit 

A Xda D, is the drought area (%); da is the number of pixels with the vegetation 

ne D, =-+=— x100% health index (VHI) greater than 40; and n is the total number of pixels. 
n 

Durati Jai D is the drought duration (month); di is the duration of i™ drought event; 

SER Dasa, and m is the total number of drought events. 
m 
Frequency F = ™”_ x100% F is the drought frequency (%); nm is the number of drought months 
Na (month); and N, is the total number of months (month). 


I is the drought intensity; N,, is the total number of months (month); z is the 
number of drought occurrences in months with the VHI greater than 40; and 


| 5 vu, 
N, VHI; is the VHI value below the threshold (40). 


m i=l 


Intensity I= 


2.3.1 Vegetation condition index (VCI) 

The VCI (%) compares the actual vegetation state to an historical range of values observed within 
the same period (Liu and Kogan, 1996). The VCI indicates the vegetation growth conditions over 
time. High VCI values reflect a healthy vegetation state, whereas low VCI values designate poor 
vegetation conditions. The VCI provides indirect insight about drought conditions. In this study, 
the EVI was employed to derive the VCI. The MOD13A2 EVI data were selected, taking into 
account the background and atmospheric effects, for their capacity for highlighting the spectral 
response related to green vegetation canopy. The VCI was calculated as follows: 


= e EV i R, (1) 
EVI 


max ` min 


where VCI; is the VCI of a certain month (%); EVI; is the EVI of a certain month; and EVImin and 
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EVImax are the minimum and maximum EVI values in the corresponding month in the studied 
period, respectively. 

2.3.2 Temperature condition index (TCI) 

The LST is considered a key indicator of drought. High and low LST values during the growing 
season reflect drought and drought-free conditions, respectively (Singh et al., 2003). However, the 
LST alone is not entirely capable of assessing droughts since it is sensitive to environmental and 
atmospheric conditions (Shen et al., 2019). The TCI captures the state of vegetation under high 
temperature and water stress on the soil surface (Kogan, 1995). The relative TCI measurement is 
based on brightness thermal temperature from the LST measurements, and the low TCI refers to 
more severe droughts (Singh et al., 2003). We computed the TCI retrieved from MOD11A2 LST 
according to the following formula: 


TCI, = LST -LS Tnin 100% , (2) 
LST hax — LSTnin 


where TCI; is the TCI of a certain month (%); LST; is the LST of a certain month (K); and TCImax 
and TClImin are the maximum and minimum TCI values for the corresponding month in the study 
period, respectively (Kogan, 1995). 

2.3.3 Vegetation health index (VHD 


The VHI identifies general vegetation health. It involves the VCI and TCI, which considers both 
moisture availability and thermal conditions in vegetation. By integrating the thermal component 
along with the vegetation component, the VHI provides a more comprehensive assessment of 
drought condition (Seiler et al., 1998). This combination has yielded acceptable results for 
drought monitoring across different soil climate regimes, particularly in arid regions (Karnieli et 
al., 2006; Rhee et al., 2010; Parviz, 2016; Ghoneim et al., 2017). The VHI calculation is as 
follows: 

VHI = &(TCI) + &(VCI), (3) 
where the VHI is determined by a weighted contribution (a) of the VCI and TCI (Bento et al., 
2020). The weighting cannot be accurately determined as it varies according to the location and 
time. Thus, it was assumed to be equal contributions of 0.5 for both indices (Kogan et al., 2016; 
Gidey et al., 2018; Pei et al., 2018; Bento et al., 2020). In this study, the widely used VHI 
classification scheme of Kogan (1995) was adopted (Table 2). The VHI values range from 0 
(extreme drought) to >40 (no drought). The VHI values were calculated for March during the 
assessment period (2000-2016). We calculated the coefficient of variation (CV) and the mean of 
VHI to assess the consistency of drought spatial distribution. 


Table 2 Classification of the vegetation health index (VHI) 


VHI value Drought condition 
<10 Extreme drought 
10-20 Severe drought 
20-30 Moderate drought 
30-40 Mild drought 
>40 No drought 


Note: Classification of the VHI comes from Kogan (1995). 


2.4 Soil erosion estimation 


The RUSLE model developed by Renard et al. (1997) is the most widely used model for annual 
average soil loss prediction (Borrelli et al., 2017). It was selected in this study due to its 
simplicity and agreement in terms of data requirements and application, and because it is 
applicable across wide and diverse scales, particularly in the arid regions of the Mediterranean 
basin including Tunisia (Omuto and Vargas, 2009; Kefi et al., 2012; Ben Rhouma et al., 2018; 
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Amellah and el Morabiti, 2021; Jemai et al., 2021; Bensekhria and Bouhata, 2022). The RUSLE 
model is a function of five input factors in raster data format, and it can be expressed as follows: 

A=R factorx K factorx LS factor xC factor x P factor , (4) 
where A is the average annual soil loss per unit area (t/(hm?-a)); R factor is rainfall erosivity factor 
(MJ-mm/(hm?-h-a)); K factor is soil erosivity factor (t-hm?-h/(hm?-MJ.mm)); LS factor is slope 
length and steepness factor; C factor is cover management factor; and P factor is conservation 
support practice factor. 

To improve the applicability of RUSLE model in the study area, we selected the input 
parameters from reliable local databases and field observations. A geodatabase including codified 
and structured RUSLE factors data was created. The cell size of all generated data was 
maintained at 20 m to create a uniform spatial GIS analysis environment. The adopted overall 
methodology is represented in Figure 2. 
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Fig. 2 Flowchart of the methodology used in this study. VHI, vegetation health index; TCI, temperature 
condition index; VCI, vegetation condition index; EVI, enhanced vegetation index; LST, land surface 
temperature; CV, coefficient of variation; SWC, soil and water conservation; A, the average annual soil loss per 
unit area; R factor, rainfall erosivity factor; K factor, soil erosivity factor; LS factor, slope length and steepness 
factor; C factor, cover management factor; P factor, conservation support practice factor; MODIS, moderate 
resolution imaging spectroradiometer; RUSLE, revised universal soil loss equation; DEM, digital elevation 
model; SRTM, shuttle radar topography mission; LULC, land use/land cover. 


2.4.1 Rainfall erosivity factor (R factor) 
Rainfall erosivity is defined as the potential rainfall ability to cause erosion. The rainfall erosivity 
factor (R factor; MJ-mm/(hm?-h-a)) quantifies the impact of rainfall and induced runoff on the soil 
(Brychta et al., 2022). For a given period, we can estimate the R factor according to the following 
formula (Wischmeier and Smith, 1978): 

R factor = Ec x [30 , (5) 
where Ec is the rainfall kinetic energy (MJ/hm”) and 730 is the maximum rainfall intensity in 30 
min (mm/h). 

Although the lack of rainfall data in the study area may lead to inaccurate calculations of R 
factor, a simplified empirical formula that correlates the R factor with more readily available 
parameters such as average annual rainfall or Fournier index was used to determine the values of 
R factor (Table 3). 

2.4.2 Soil erodibility factor (K factor) 
The soil erodibility factor (K factor; t-hm?-h/(hm?-MJ-mm)) refers to the cohesion and resistance 
of soils to erosion. It depends mainly on the soil texture, structure, organic matter (OM) content, 
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Table 3 Calculation of the rainfall erosivity factor (R factor) 
Model Reference Model Reference 
R =0.264x MFI'* Arnoldus (1977) R=36.46+1.84x MFI-0.158xP Ferro et al. (1991) 


R=), +b xP +b, xP? for P>850 


R=587.9-1.219xP +0.004105xP? Renard and 
mm/a, where by=0.0483 MJ/(hm?-h)); Yang et al. (2003) 


Freimund (1994) 
> 
or Pago mma bı=1.610; and b:=0.004105. 
i R=),xP?xVPx(axb,xL), wh i i 
R=0.87-0.037xP +0.016xP Pepin and » (&xb xL), where Diodato and Bellocchi 
Hammouda (2012) a=2; bo=0.117; b= 0.015. (2010) 
R=168.42 +3.27xMFI Roose (1977) R=1.042x MEI as and Habaieb 
R=15.485 + 0.602 x MFI DVWK (1990) 


Note: R, R factor; MFI, modified Fournier index; P, precipitation; L, longitude. These formulas are adapted to Mediterranean 
climatic conditions; and we applied these formulas to 12 stations in the studied watershed based on rainfall data availability in a 
given period. 


and permeability (Renard et al., 1997). In this study, we obtained a soil map based on the French 
soil classification system from the agricultural map of Medenine Governorate. Although the soils 
had low OM content, they exhibited notable differentiation and diversity. However, their texture 
and structure were susceptible to disturbance, particularly from the factors like water and wind 
erosion. Four main classes were recognized (Table 4). Firstly, raw mineral soils (Lithosols or 
Regosols), which are shallow soils, sandy to sandy-loamy, with low OM content and very high 
stone load on the surface. They are mainly composed of dolomites, limestone outcroppings, and 
stony regs (Mtimet, 2001). Secondly, slightly evolved alluvial soils. These are deep (>1.50 m) with 
a silty-loam to sandy texture, and the OM content does not exceed 0.5% (Mtimet, 2001). Thirdly, 
isohumic soils, which show morpho-analytical characteristics of fine sands, coarse silts, and a poor 
structural stability. This soil type initiates rill and gully erosion. They are not very deep and can be 
covered by a shallow wind deposit and have low OM content, high surface stone-load with very 
deep supply soils in the supply zones (Genin et al., 2006). Fourthly, composed soils of sandy to 
sandy-loamy with river deposits made up of loess, terraces, and sometimes dunes have low OM 
content, are not very deep, and occupy a relatively small area at the plain (Taamallah, 2003). 


Table 4 Soil erodibility factor (K factor) of different soil types in the Negueb watershed 


Soil type K factor Soil type K factor 
yP (t-hm?-h/(hm?-MJ-mm)) yP (t-hm?-h/(hm?-MJ-mm)) 
Raw mineral soils (Lithosols or Regosols) 0.036 Isohumic soils 0.054 
Slightly evolved alluvial soils 0.080 Composed soils 0.050 


2.4.3 Slope length and steepness factor (LS factor) 

The slope length and steepness factor (LS factor) considers both the slope length and steepness, 
being responsible for generating and transporting sediments, respectively, in a watershed (Liu et 
al., 2000). Soil loss per unit area depends on these factors and increases with the slope length and 
steepness (Lu et al., 2020). The LS factor is defined as the ratio of soil damage on a certain slope 
length and steepness relative to soil loss from a slope with a length of 22.1 m and a steepness of 
9% (Renard et al., 1997). The equation is as follows: 


LS factor = ea xS, (6) 
22.13 


where A is slope length (m); S is slope steepness (%); and m is slope-length factor. The 
computation of LS factor is complicated as it incorporates several parameters, particularly terrain 
slopes. Here, this factor was determined using the digital elevation model (DEM) from SRTM, 
which was processed using SAGA GIS software. SAGA GIS uses the DEM to calculate the slope 
degree, orientation, and cumulative length to compute the LS factor. 
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2.4.4 Cover management factor (C factor) 


Vegetation cover is another factor controlling soil erosion as densely vegetated soils have greater 
erosion resistance than sparsely vegetated soils (Tamene and Le, 2015). Cover management is 
defined as the ratio of soil loss from land with a certain vegetation type to the equivalent soil loss 
from tilled and bare soils (Wischmeier and Smith, 1978). The cover management factor (C factor) 
map was developed from a LULC map of the Negueb watershed. This LULC map was produced 
from Landsat 8 image of 2014 (normal hydrological year) with a 30-m resolution, on the basis of 
supervised classification and field observations. The values of C factor assigned to the LULC 
categories of the Negueb watershed were determined from the study conducted by Cormary and 
Masson (1964), who defined this factor for the different LULC types in Tunisia (Table 5). 


Table 5 Classification of land use/land cover (LULC) types and cover management factor (C factor) 


LULC type C facor LULC type C facor 
Croplands behind Jessours 0.18 Bedrocks 0.90 
Croplands behind Tabias 0.18 Bare soils 1.00 
Rangelands 0.55 


Note: Jessours and Tabias are traditional soil and water conservation technique used for growing crops and fruit trees. 


2.4.5 Conservation support practice factor (P factor) 


The conservation support practice factor (P factor) introduces the anti-erosive practices that 
mitigate water erosion induced by surface runoff (Renard et al., 1997), with the values of P factor 
ranging between 0.00 and 1.00, where 0.00 represents a strong resistance to soil erosion and 1.00 
reflects the absence of anti-erosion practices (Table 6) (Fang et al., 2019). The P factor map was 
produced from the LULC map and terrain observations. The anti-erosion practices in the 
watershed were essentially bench terraces and retention bench terraces. The values of P factor 
retained for the Negueb watershed were based on studies carried out by Food and Agricultural 
Organization in Tunisia (FAO, 1977). 


Table 6 Conservation support practice factor (P factor) for different anti-erosion practices with slope ranges 


Anti-erosion practice P factor Anti-erosion practice P factor 
Bench terraces with or without plantations (5%-10%) 0.10 Retention bench terraces (0%-5%) 0.10 
Bench terraces with or without plantations (15%-20%) 0.16 Retention bench terraces (5%-15%) 0.12 
Bench terraces with or without plantations (20%-30%) 0.18 Retention bench terraces (15%-25%) 0.16 


Note: Figures in brackets represent slope ranges. 


2.4.6 Validation of RUSLE model results 


Validating RUSLE model results in arid environments can be challenging due to the unique 
characteristics of these regions, such as low vegetation cover, sparse rainfall, and high 
evapotranspiration rates, and the scarcity of available data for comparing the model estimates 
with actual soil losses (Lazzari et al., 2015). In this study, along with intensive field observations, 
we took advantage of the availability of high-resolution remote sensing imagery to validate the 
erosion risk map. A spatial scale validation was first conducted through photointerpretation in the 
software packages (TerraIncognita and Google Earth). Ground truthing of eroded areas was 
verified in the field by precise location using global positioning system (GPS) to compare 
representative sample points from the erosion risk map with field observations classified by 
erosion categories. Local experts classified the ground points into three categories based on the 
effects and signs of soil erosion. The first category, labeled as "low", indicates slight erosion 
resulting from sheet erosion. The second category, labeled as "moderate", had impacts of both 
sheet and rill erosion leading to topsoil loss. The third category, labeled as "severe", was 
identified by the removal of most of the topsoil due to sheet and rill erosion. RUSLE model 
outputs were further endorsed by comparison to other local studies having similar characteristics 
to our study area (MEHAT, 2012; Jemai et al., 2021). 
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3 Results 


3.1 Drought characterization 


In this study, drought conditions have been examined by means of the VHI from 2000 to 2016 
(Fig. 3). The growing season in Tunisia is from November to April; however, rainfall in March is 
a critical factor for soil moisture according to the local agricultural experts. Thus, a series of the 
VCI and TCI maps for March were created using the EVI and LST data, respectively, during 
2000-2016 period. The EVI values close to 1 reflect intense vegetation and crop growth, whereas 
the EVI values near 0 refer to bare soils and degraded lands. The VCI and TCI values fluctuated 
from 0% to 100%. The VCI exhibited larger spatial variations than the TCI. Similar to the TCI 
and VCI, the VHI values ranged from 0 to 100. For the VHI values, 0 refers to the driest condition 
and 100 indicates a drought-free condition (Fig. 3). The closer VHI is to 0, the more severe the 
drought, and vice versa. We categorized the VHI values according to the thresholds presented in 
Table 2. Based on the VHI results, the Negueb watershed had regularly faced droughts of variant 
intensity and severity during the monitoring period of 2000-2016 (Fig. 3). The lowest VHI value 
was detected in March 2001, showing the highest drought incidence across nearly the entire study 
area. While the highest VHI value (100) was recorded in 2004 and 2007. The spatial pattern of 
CV displayed that drought-prone areas were characterized with low CV values, while mild and no 
drought areas had high CV values (Fig. 4). The overall CV values varied from 34.8% to 58.9%, 
with the lowest CV values near the upstream watershed and higher CV values in the downstream 
watershed. The mean VHI values ranged from 42 to 54, with most of the map showing high VHI 
values. The mean VHI value in the entire watershed was 48 (Fig. 4b). The drought frequency 
during 2000-2016 was 76.5% (Fig. 4c). Despite the high drought frequency, extreme drought 
events occurred rarely. For instance, only two extreme dry spells were revealed in 2001 and 2013. 
However, severe and moderate droughts appeared more frequently and they were detected in 
2000, 2001, 2002, 2011, 2013, and 2016. Mild droughts prevailed throughout the study period 
excluding 2004, 2006, 2007, and 2012, which were identified as drought-free years. The drought 
frequency map (Fig. 4c) was produced to reveal the total number of drought events (VHI<40), 
over the considered period. The frequency values ranged from 24% to 36%, with the upper part of 
the watershed experiencing more drought events than the plains (Fig. 4c). These dry spells, 
expressed by low VHI values, were mostly distributed in the eastern and central regions. The 
topography and the low rainfall were attributed as major drivers for such low VHI values in these 
areas. 


3.2 Soil erosion estimation 


Soil erosion is a major issue in arid environments of southern Tunisia, exacerbated by long-lasting 
droughts. We used the GIS-based RUSLE model in this study to ensure a quantitative and 
consistent soil loss estimation in the Negueb watershed (Fig. 5). 


3.2.1 Results of R factor 


The values of R factor ranged from 56.36 to 169.03 MJ-mm/(hm-h-a) in the Negueb watershed 
(Fig. 5a). The values of R factor increased from east to west. It was low in the downstream of the 
study area, particularly in the northcentral and northeast regions (R factor<100.00 
MJ-mm/(hm’-h-a)). Higher values of R factor were concentrated mostly in higher elevations near 
the headwaters of the watershed (southwest) in foothills and mountainous regions. 

3.2.2 Results of LS factor 


Slope length and steepness are crucial factors controlling soil erosion mechanisms. The LS factor 
was extracted from DEM map. The elevation of the watershed varied from 110 to 690 m. The 
values of LS factor ranged from 0.03 to 13.03. The eastern section of the watershed has high and 
steep slopes (LS factor>10.00). Whereas, the eastern section has long gentler slopes (LS factor 
near 0.00). Lower values of LS factor covered the majority of the watershed (64%) and were 
focused in the central and downstream regions to the east. In the foothills between the mountains 
and plains, the values of LS factor between 2.00 and 6.00 were second most abundant observed in 
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the watershed (26%). The remaining 10% of the values of LS factor were observed generally in 
areas characterized as mountainous with high elevation and steep high slopes. Thus, steepness 
increased from east to west. The LS factor was in strong agreement with soil loss and appeared to 
be a chief contributor of erosional loss in the watershed. 

3.2.3 Results of P factor 

The P factor depends not only on the agricultural practices or the anti-erosion management, but 
also on slope. In this study, we determined the values of P factor according to the slope. Low and 
medium values of P factor between 0.10 and 0.18 were assigned to areas with low and moderate 
slopes for areas dispersed over the plains and foothills along a south-east region (Fig. 5c). Higher 
values of P factor (0.35) were assigned in the areas with steep slopes in the upstream and northern 
regions. Most of the region (56%) had a low value of P factor (0.10) in the study area. 

3.2.4 Results of K factor 

We calculated the values of K factor based on soil physical and chemical properties. The values of 
K factor in the study area varied from 0.030 to 0.080 t-hm?-h/(hm?-MJ-mm) (Fig. 5d). Raw mineral 
soils, with a K factor of 0.030 t-hm’-h/(hm?-MJ-mm), were predominant in the watershed, covering 
38% of the total surface. Due to water erosion, slightly evolved alluvial soils were also present 
(35%) and had a higher K factor (0.080 t-hm?-h/(hm?-MJ-mm)). The western headwaters region 
had both very low and very high values of K factor because of the mixed alluvial soils with raw 
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mineral soils. Areas with isohumic soils (the value of K factor=0.050 t-hm?-h/(hm?-MJ-mm)) were 
observed across the plains. These shallow soils with sandy to sandy-loamy texture were formed 
on gently sloping glacis and undergo regular hydrologic erosion, resulting in coarse elements on 
the surface. 

3.2.5 Results of C factor 

The values of C factor varied between 0.18 for croplands and 1.00 for bare soils. A C factor map 
was produced representing the different LULC types' sensitivities to erosive processes (Fig. 5e). 
According to the LULC map, we can find five LULC types, namely croplands behind Jessours, 
croplands behind Tabias, rangelands, bare soils, and bedrocks. The lowest value of C factor (0.18) 
was attributed to croplands behind Jessours and Tabias categories. The value of C factor was 0.55 
for rangelands, 0.18 for croplands, and 1.00 for bare soils. The highest sensitivities to erosion 
were attributed to bare soils and bedrocks in the western watershed upstream. 

3.2.6 Soil loss estimation 

We estimated the potential erosion in the Negueb watershed (Fig. 5). The soil erosion map 
depicted erosion rates from 0.0 to 72.0 t/(hm°.a), with a mean erosion rate of 1.8 t/(hm°-a). For 
clearer spatial visualization, soil erosion was categorized into three classes. The first category 
included areas with low soil erosion rates (<8.0 t/(hm.a)). This was the major soil erosional class 
and constituted 86% of the total watershed area, covering most of the low elevation plains and 
downstream regions. The second category included areas with medium soil erosion rates between 
8.0 and 20.0 t/(hm?.a). This covered 10% of the total watershed area, occupying mainly the 
foothills. The last category was areas with high erosion (>20.0 t/(hm?.a)). This group accounted 
for 3% of the total watershed area, and is concentrated in the upstream mountains, characterized 
by high elevation, rugged terrain, and friable soils. High soil erosion rates were generally 
associated with areas having high values of LS factor and K factor. A notable gradient of 
diminished erosional rate was observed from west to east and from the watershed upstream to 
downstream. 
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3.3 Investigation of the relationship between droughts and soil erosion 


In this study, we accessed the relational significance between soil erosion and the VHI values 
using Pearson correlation. The analysis showed a positive but weak correlation between soil 
erosion and droughts in the Negueb watershed, where the mean r value was 0.3. However, the 
spatial distribution exhibited a strong positive relationship in some parts of the watershed (Fig. 6). 
The correlation coefficient (r) values were highly spatially variable across the watershed, from 
—0.59 to 0.81. The upstream portion of the watershed generally exhibited a higher correlation 
between soil erosion and droughts, which had severe to moderate droughts and high soil erosion 
rates. Generally, high-elevated areas had severe drought conditions and high soil erosion rates. 
While low soil erosion and moderate or even drought-free conditions were observed in the low 
elevation areas in the foothills and plains (Figs. 3 and 5). This high variation in elevation resulted 
in the reduction of correlation values. 
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4 Discussion 


4.1 Drought characterization in terms of severity, frequency, and duration 


In arid and semi-arid regions, critical events such as droughts and soil erosion linked to climate 
change are problematic challenges for local populations and ecosystems, especially because these 
problems are trending toward increased frequency and intensity (Pachauri et al., 2014; Liu et al., 
2023). Therefore, monitoring droughts and soil erosion and understanding their 
interconnectedness are necessary for mitigating their harmful effects. This study employed the 
VHI as a basic parameter to detect drought regularity, which showed that the Negueb watershed 
was frequently affected by droughts (Fig. 3). The spatiotemporal frequency analysis highlighted 
that droughts were most common in the steeper mountainous and foothills areas. These results are 
consistent with previous studies reporting that mountainous areas are more vulnerable to climate 
change, particularly droughts, than low-elevation areas (Rangwala and Miller, 2012; Pepin et al., 
2015; Alamdarloo et al., 2018; Gidey et al., 2018; Mbiriri et al., 2018; Dahal et al., 2021). Feng et 
al. (2020) confirmed the elevation-dependent droughts in the Qinghai plateau of China. Arid 
mountainous regions are particularly vulnerable, as a continuous warming trend at high elevations 
could significantly alter hydrologic cycles in mountains, leading to a flow reduction. It is 
important to consider the influence of the Mediterranean Sea on the annual precipitation budget in 
this study area. Extreme droughts were rare, with a frequency of just 18%, consistent with 
previous studies in Tunisia and other Mediterranean regions (Ellouze et al., 2009; Feki et al., 
2012; Bayer Altin and Altin, 2021). The Negueb watershed experienced its worst drought with 
respect to duration, intensity, and spatial extent during 2000-2002 period. The variable 
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intra-seasonal precipitation along with the low seasonal mean precipitation were the main 
explanations for this severe dry spell. Consequences of this drought period were observed in the 
local agricultural productivity, resulting in enormous economic losses as mentioned in the FAO 
report and other studies (Gargouri et al., 2010; FAO, 2016; Verner et al., 2018). Results were 
similar throughout the Mediterranean region in neighboring countries like Algeria, Morocco, 
Italy, and Greece (Rojas et al., 2011; Ezzine et al., 2014; Cook et al., 2016; Haied et al., 2017; 
Ballah and Benaabidate, 2021). Similar findings were also reported from Europe and West Africa 
(Bonaccorso et al., 2013; Bayissa et al., 2021). The drought severity detected with the VHI was 
consistent with the drought events identified using the SPI in the same region (Terwayet Bayouli 
et al., 2023). Thus, the VHI is conceived as a reliable indicator for drought monitoring in Tunisia. 
The VHI values from the growing season showed that over dry regions, vegetation was more 
prone to droughts when it is at its peak activity, consistent with previous findings of Bento et al. 
(2020). Additionally, it is observed that sandy-textured areas challenged more severe drought 
condition than areas with silty-clay texture having higher water storage capacity. This indicates 
soil texture also contributes to the drought spatial distribution in the Negueb watershed. 


4.2 Quantification of the average annual soil loss 


The RUSLE model has been identified as an efficient tool to determine soil loss that is effective 
in rurally-settled watersheds with fragile soil resources and irregular precipitation, such as the 
Negueb watershed (Napoli et al., 2016; Phinzi and Ngetar, 2019). The results showed the R factor 
increased from east to west, along an elevation gradient, which appeared to play an influencing 
role on the variable erosivity. The K factor showed four main categories, predominantly soils with 
moderate to high permeability. Since erodibility increases in sandy soils whereas clay textured 
soils are capable to resist erosion processes, soil texture and carbon content are indicators of soil 
erosion intensity (Duiker et al., 2001). The K factor also depends on dry weather conditions; 
therefore, drought effects should be considered for more accurate K factor assessment (Baskan, 
2021). The spatial distribution of LS factor was mainly proportional to the overall topography due 
to the high waterflow velocity. Therefore, the LS factor was an inducing factor of soil erosion in 
the Negueb watershed. The effect of LULC on soil erosion is elucidated in the C factor analysis 
(He et al., 2020). Dense vegetation areas in the plains had lower values of C factor, whereas bare 
lands and mountainous areas had higher values of C factor. This indicated a greater susceptibility 
to soil erosion in the later compared to the former and validated the remotely sensed data 
performance to estimate the C factor (Guo et al., 2023). Soil and water conservation techniques, 
such as retention ditches and bench terraces, were implemented in the Negueb watershed as part 
of a national erosion control strategy. Although the upstream and northern parts had the highest 
values of P factor, soil erosion vulnerability was greater in these regions. This may be explained 
by the conservation techniques efficiency decreasing with increased slope. Therefore, 
implementation of more appropriate soil management techniques and maintenance of Jessours at 
the upstream areas, where soil erosion was intensified, are encouraged to mitigate soil loss. The 
soil erosion intensified from east to west in the Negueb watershed, where the low-lying plains 
region was generally at low soil erosive risk. The annual soil erosion ranged from 0.0 to 72.0 
t/(hm?.a), with an average of 1.8 t/(hm?.a). These results were in accordance with previous 
findings obtained by other studies in Tunisia conducted under arid climate (Chafai et al., 2020). 
The drought susceptibility, along with dry soil characteristics, could explain the high soil erosion 
risk in the upstream watershed. These regions characterized by high landforms and steep slopes 
were covered mostly by sparse rangelands and arboriculture. Additionally, they were occupied by 
raw mineral soils and slightly developed alluvial soils having a strong erodibility. While all 
RUSLE model parameters impact the soil erosion rate, each factors had different impact degree 
on the soil erosion rate. The greatest contributor to soil erosion in the Negueb watershed was the 
LS factor, in accordance with other findings reporting that erosion increases exponentially with 
the slope inclination degree (Elbouqdaoui et al., 2005; Markose and Jayappa, 2016). The K factor 
and R factor were also identified as determinant factors that augment soil erosion in the region. 
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The C factor and P factor had less impact in triggering soil erosion. Our findings are in agreement 
with a previous regional study of modeled soil erosion using the RUSLE model in El-Hamma 
catchment of Tunisia, a region geographically near this study area and with similar climatic and 
environmental characteristics, that showed mountainous regions in a catchment were under 
greater soil erosion risk (Jemai et al., 2021). Similar results were reached by researchers in 
neighboring Algeria and Morocco (Toubal et al., 2018; Amellah and el Morabiti, 2021; 
Bensekhria and Bouhata, 2022). At the global scale, Zhao et al. (2021) showed that extremely 
severe soil erosion was mostly concentrated in the mountainous areas. 

To support the soil erosion results, we conducted a spatial scale validation through 
photointerpretation in Terralncognita and Google Earth software, followed by terrain 
observations. The validation process highlighted that the areas most affected by water erosion 
were mainly located upstream along the mountains that define the watershed western boundary 
(Figs. 7 and 8). In this region, the landforms were visible due to the shallow soil surface and the 
limited vegetation. The bare hillsides pronounced intense water erosion signs exposing patinated 
and cantilevered limestones that detached in large sections to form scree talus at the foothill. The 
erosive action of flowing water scoured deep valleys into the fine rocks and deposited material 
down gradient as foothills. The erosional deposits of coarse to fine sediments accumulated 
downstream and built-up alluvial cones or loess layers. 

The areas most affected by droughts visually coincided with areas having the highest soil 
erosion rates; which were located upstream (Figs. 4c and 5). Soil erosion in these mountainous 
regions may be primarily attributed to the dry soil characteristics, drought susceptibility, sparse 
vegetation cover, and poor management practices. 


Fig. 7 Identification of areas affected by severe water erosion through Google Earth and Terralncognita 
software 


4.3 Interrelation between droughts and soil erosion 


The correlation between the average soil erosion rate and droughts over the Negueb watershed 
revealed the significance of interrelatedness. Correlation analysis showed a positive relationship 
(r=0.3) between soil erosion and droughts. Although this broad correlation was not strong, a 
spatial distribution analysis of the connection between droughts and soil erosion showed a strong 
correlation in the upstream, which was also the most vulnerable to both. Yu et al. (2021) reported 
that the relationship between drought frequency and soil erosion intensity had a correlation 
relationship (r=0.27), showing a similar consistent. Soil erosion in the Negueb watershed 
intensified drought effects, which was detrimental to local and regional ecosystem services. 
Under intense erosional weathering, decreased soil depth results in a decreased soil moisture 
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storage capacity (Magesh and Chandrasekar, 2016). A reduction in soil moisture for prolonged 
periods accordingly impedes vegetation growth and leads to a decay of natural vegetation and crops 
(Zhu et al., 2022). As a consequence of this climate feedback, an area can become increasingly 
vulnerable to droughts. Similarly, droughts can trigger soil erosional processes as dry soils are more 
vulnerable to mass movement by wind or water. As soils dry and the vegetative cover is diminished, 
there is a subsequent reduction in water infiltration and an increase in surface runoff (Le Houérou, 
1996; Hewelke et al., 2022). Each of which contributes to developing soils highly vulnerable to 
accelerated erosion (Ahn et al., 2013; Bombino et al., 2019). Intense rainfall events, such as the 
torrential precipitation in the Negueb watershed, following dry periods promote soil particle 
detachment and transport resulting in the loss of fertile topsoil. This poses a significant ecological 
and economical threat to land productivity, particularly in arid environments. While ground-truthing 
RUSLE model factors on field observations, it was observed that uncontrolled runoff from terraces 
in mountainous regions resulted in gully formation (Fig. 8). Rill and sheet erosion were more 
common as a result of LULC changes, inappropriate soil management, agricultural and 
anthropogenic activities, and livestock overgrazing. Therefore, the integration of effective land 
management practices ranks as the highest priority for future interventions to mitigate soil erosion. 
Improving soil resilience by increasing carbon and phosphorus inputs through compost, organic 
manures, and soil conservation measures on sloping lands is proposed as a "triple win" solution to 
reverse degradation, build resilience to climate change, and promote sustainability in fragile arid 
environments. 


5 Conclusions 


This study assessed factors controlling drought conditions and soil erosion processes in the 
Negueb watershed, an arid region in southeastern Tunisia. Drought conditions were analyzed 
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using the VHI, generated by combining the VCI and TCI indices, from 2000 to 2016. The RUSLE 
model was incorporated to estimate soil erosion and the interrelation between droughts and soil 
erosion was investigated using Pearson correlation. Results revealed that droughts were a 
recurrent phenomenon during 2000-2016. Further, the spatial distribution of droughts in the 
watershed showed greater vulnerability in the upstream in the western higher elevations. The 
overall average soil erosion rate was 1.8 t/(hm?.a). Slope length and steepness factor was the most 
influencing factor triggering soil erosion. Analysis of the relationship between droughts and soil 
erosion showed a positive weak correlation (7=0.3), while the spatial correlation coefficient 
between soil erosion and droughts ranged from —0.5 to 0.8, with strong and significant 
correlations in regions of frequent droughts and high soil erosion rates. Therefore, soil erosion 
was found to be related to droughts. The RUSLE model and the VHI proved to be efficient tools 
for assessing soil erosion and droughts and identified the upstream areas being very susceptible to 
climatic variations and a hotspot for soil conservation management. However, some limitations 
were associated with accurate erosion risk modeling using the RUSLE model, such as input data 
resolution and validation given the local data scarcity. Therefore, it is recommended to focus 
resources on high-resolution imagery particularly for the vegetation as it is a significant factor for 
soil erosion and droughts. Future directions for this study should include extension to erosion and 
drought impacts on land productivity in the Negueb watershed. 
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